THE  FIRST  GENTLEMAN OF EUROPE
the qualities that he possessed were misplaced; nor can
any character be conceived less invested with the happy
properties of a leader. In the conduct of public affairs
his disposition was exactly the reverse of that which is
the characteristic of great men. He was peremptory in
little questions, and great ones he left open."1
This is good invective, but it is no more true than the
same author's criticism of the ministry of which Liverpool
was the head:
"They fell into a panic. Having fulfilled during their
lives the duties of administration, they were frightened
because they were called upon, for the first time, to
perform the functions of government. Like all weak
men, they had recourse to what they called strong
measures. They determined to put down the multi-
tude. They thought they were imitating Mr. Pitt,
because they mistook disorganization for sedition."2
Ministers certainly made mistakes, but they knew their
own minds, and they did not give way to opposition.
That was left for the Duke of Wellington, but by then the
eighteenth century was moribund, and a new ideology was
coming into fashion.
Liverpool brought the country through the last years
of the war, the difficult task of making peace, and the
post-war decade; he managed to retain in the same
Cabinet statesmen as opposed in temperament as Can-
ning, Castlereagh, Sidmouth, and Wellington; and in
spite of the follies of the King, and the fury of the mob,
there was no revolution. Professor Trevelyan is more to
the point:
1 Coningsby, Bk. II, Ch. I.                                                  * ibid.